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CHAPTER  I 


THE  SCOPS  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 

The  Organization  of  the  Diman  Vocational  School 
Location  of  city, — Fall  Fiver,  Massachusetts  with  a popu- 
lation of  11^,506  is  situated  in  the  southeasterly  section  of 
the  state  on  the  easterly  shore  of  Mount  Hope  Bay.  It  was 
founded  in  1&03  and  incorporated  a city  in  12>5^*  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  "Quequechan"  meaning  falling  water 
and  refers  to  the  Quequechan  River  which  is  the  outlet  of 
Watuppa  Pond  flowing  through  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  har- 
bor. Fall  River  has  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  rank  of 
textile  cities  through  its  cotton  mills.  In  recent  years  this 
industry  has  given  place  to  the  needle  trades  which  have  grown 
rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years.  Fall  River  is  a typical  Ameri- 
can city.  Its  cosmopolitan  population  numbers  a variety  of 
natives  and  descendants  of  natives  of  other  lands.  The  pre- 
dominating nationalities  are  native  American,  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  Irish,  Polish  and  Italian. 

Educational  facilities. — In  educational  matters.  Fall 
River  keeps  pace  with  ever  advancing  Massachusetts  standards. 
About  one  and  a quarter  million  dollars  is  spent  annually 
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in  maintaining  the  public  schools  which  consists  of  one  high 
school,  two  junior  high  schools,  one  vocational  school  and 
thirty-four  elementary  schools.  In  1920  the  Fall  River  Contin- 
uation School  was  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  l4  and  16  who,  being  employed,  were 
compelled  to  attend  school  by  state  law.  Since  the  cotton  mills 
employed  a large  number  of  these  young  people  the  enrollment 
at  the  Continuation  School  amounted  to  1500  pupils.  Beginning 
in  1931  the  enrollment  showed  a rapid  decrease  due  to  the  clos- 
ing of  many  cotton  mills  and  other  factors  resulting  from  the 
depression.  The  National  Recovery  Act  of  1933  prohibited  em- 
ployment of  l4  to  16  year  old  youth  in  industry.  Many  students 
remained  in  the  traditional  school  until  the  sixteenth  birthday. 
Those  students  who  had  neither  the  interest  or  ability  to  pur- 
sue academic  curricula  filled  in  time  required  by  law  and  left 
school  inadequately  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  indus- 
trial world.  It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  young  people.  Thus  the  Junior  Vocational 
classes  were  organized  in  the  Continuation  School. 

The  school  program. — Fall  River's  school  system,  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  progressive  communities,  recognized  the  value, 
the  need  and  the  future  possibilities  of  vocational  education, 
and  in  194-2  the  Diman  Vocational  School  was  organized  with  a 
Boys'  and  Cirls'  Division.  These  schools  follow  well-balanced 
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schedules  which  allow  50  per  cent  of  the  time  for  shop  training 
and  50  Per  cent  for  cultural,  civic  and  physical  training.  Thus 
all  teaching  materials,  methods  and  activities  are  utilized  to 
develop  youth  who  can  go  out  into  the  community  better  equipped 
for  living  and  working  with  others. 

The  girls'  school  is  located  on  Morgan  Street  and  is  oper- 
ated on  a two  year  basis.  Here  the  girls  follow  a program  of 
general  home  economics.  "General  home  economics  is  a phase  of 
practical  arts  education;  vocational  home  economics,  or  vocation- 
al homemaking,  as  it  is  called,  is  given  to  fit  girls  and  women 
for  the  responsibility  of  planning  and  managing  homes  and  caring 
for  members  of  the  family  and  has  definite  vocational  objec- 
tives. "1/ 

Federal  aided. — As  all  vocational  schools  are  supported 
by  federal  funds  expended  under  the  Smith  Hughes  Act  of  1917 
which  was  later  supplemented  by  the  George-Deen  Act,  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  is  in  the  control  of  the  State  Department 
of  Vocational  Education.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  its  Statement  of  Policies  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational 
Education  says  "Since  the  controlling  purpose  of  vocational 
homemaking  education  is  to  fit  for  useful  employment  the  specific 

1/  F.  Theodore  Struck,  Vocational  Education  for  a Changing 
World.  John  Wiley  & Sons  Inc.  19^5  page 
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objectives  should  include,  among  others^/ 

a.  Provision  of  food  for  the  family. 

b.  Selection,  care,  and  construction  of  clothing. 

c.  Care  and  guidance  of  children. 

d.  Selection,  furnishing,  and  care  of  the  home. 

e.  Selection  and  use  of  home  equipment. 

f.  Maintenance  of  health. 

g.  Home  ca,re  of  the  sick. 

h.  Consumer  buying. 

i.  Management  of  all  material  and  human  resources  availabl 


to  the  home. 

j.  Maintenance  of  satisfactory  family  relationships. 

k.  Application  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  home. " 

These  and  other  objectives  are  realized  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram of  the  Diman  Vocational  School,  Girls’  Division.  Thus, 
the  students  receive  a training  which  prepares  them  to  do  well 
the  important  tasks  of  homemaking. 

Entrance  requirement. — The  requirements  for  entrance  to 

the  school  are  that  the  pupil  shall  have  reached  her  fourteenth 

birthday  and  comoleted  the  seventh  grade.  The  student  may  enter 

from  the  regular  school  upon  application  to  the  principal  of  the 

Vocational  School.  Provision  is  made  for  an  interview  when  the 

l/  United  States  Office  of  Education,  "Statement  of  Policies 
for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education. " Vocational 
Education  Bulletin  No.  1,  page  6l. 
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pupil  makes  her  application.  The  principal  considers  the  stu- 
dent's fitness  to  pursue  this  type  of  training  in  the  light  of 
her  mental  and  physical  ability,  her  previous  scholarship  and 
attendance  record,  and  the  extent  to  which  she  will  profit  by 
this  training.  Girls  are  urged  to  complete  the  two  year  course 
which  terminates  in  graduation  and  the  award  of  a two  year  cer- 
tificate in  homemaking. 

Since  the  majority  of  these  girls  are  expected  by  their 
parents  to  contribute  to  the  family  income  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  largest  number  to  leave  school  and 
find  employment.  At  the  present  time,  the  needle  industries 
are  advertising  for  help,  and  the  girl  who  applies  is  hired, 
taught  how  to  do  the  job,  and  paid  while  learning.  Since  these 
jobs  require  little  training,  the  young  worker  apparently  mas- 
ters the  routine  technique  which  brings  financial  return  which 
effects  her  economic  status,  but  it  is  her  training  in  home- 
making which  she  finds  has,  and  will  have,  a constant  bearing 
on  her  every  day  life. 

Previous  studies. — Follow-up  surveys  have  been  made  in 
various  fields  of  education  but  not  in  the  Diman  Vocational 
School.  In  the  study  by  Murdocki/  two  groups  of  graduates  of 
Milton  High  School  were  surveyed. 

1/  Martha  Bosalie  Murdock,  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  Two  Groups  of 
Graduates  of  Milton  High  School."  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
Boston  University,  19^2. 
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Coan—  made  a follow-up  study  of  commercial  girl  graduates  of  the 
Baltimore  Senior  High  School.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  field 
of  commercial  studies  by  surveying  the  occupational  adjustment 
of  the  commercial  graduates.  In  January,  1937 > the  American 
Vocational  Association  appointed  a research  committee  to  make 
a survey  of  several  areas  throughout  the  United  States  with  the 
purpose  of  promoting  further  study  of  the  present  needs  and 
problems  of  vocational  education.  The  results  of  this  survey 
are  to  be  found  in  the  A V A Bulletin  No.  1.^ 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Homemaking  objective. — Although  the  primary  objective  of 
homemaking  education  is  to  train  girls  to  become  successful 
homemakers,  the  majority  of  girls  follow  some  wage  earning  ac- 
tivity after  leaving  school  and  frequently  after  marriage. 

Modern  living  often  makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  continue  in  the 
industrial  world.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
learn  by  means  of  a follow-up  survey  what  occupational  adjust- 
ments are  made  by  sixteen  year  old  girls  who  have  spent  eight 
months  and  more  studying  homemaking  in  a vocational  school. 

\]  Katherine  T.  Coan,  "A  Four  Year  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Com- 
mercial Girl-Graduates  of  June  1927 > of  the  Baltimore  Senior 
High  Schools."  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  Boston  University. 

1933. 

1/  A V A Research  Bulletin,  No.  1.  Occupational  Adjustment  of 
Vocational  School  Graduates.  Committee  on  Research,  American 
Vocational  Association,  Inc.  Washington,  D.  C.  (19^0). 
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For  economic  reasons,  this  adjustment  has  to  he  made  before  she 
is  required  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a homemaker  and 
this  study  Till  show  to  what  extent  her  homemaking  training  is 
valuable. 

Statement  of  problem. — What  i9  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tional adjustment  made  by  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  the 
Homemaking  Department  of  the  Diman  Vocational  High  School  in 
the  period  194-1-19^6? 

Sub  Problems 

1.  What  per  cent  of  each  group  find  employment  in  the 
occupation  related  to  this  training? 

2.  In  what  occupation  specifically  do  these  pupils  find 
employment? 

3.  What  school  subjects  have  served  graduates  most  effec- 
tively? 

4-.  What  would  be  the  logical  changes  in  the  curriculum 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  future  graduates? 

PROCEDURE 

Classes  studied. — Most  of  the  students  entering  Diman 
Vocational  School  have  the  preconceived  idea  that  the  sixteenth 
birthday  terminates  school  life.  Although  they  may  enter  any 
time  after  the  fourteenth  birthday,  the  largest  number  have 
graduated  from  grammar  school  before  applying  for  admission. 

The  group  studied  in  this  survey  was  designated  by  the  school 
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year  in  which  they  were  enrolled  and  attended.  Thus  the  study 
includes  Class  19^1-19^2,  19^2-19^3,  19^3-19^,  19^-19^5, 

1 945-1946.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  school  was  re- 
organized. and  developed  as  the  homemaking  unit  of  the  Diman 
Vocational  School. 

Method  of  selection. — Since  the  students  enter  at  differ- 
ent ages,  the  specific  periods  of  attendance  would  differ  in  the 
case  of  each  student.  The  short  period  attended  by  some  pupils 
would  prevent  them  from  acquiring  any  skill  in  the  vocational 
classes  and  cultivating  a loyalty  to  the  school  which  time  would 
help  to  develop.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  by  a group  of  faculty 
members  that  limits  of  time  would  have  to  be  established  for 
minimum  achievement  in  order  that  the  findings  of  the  study 
would  have  significant  meanings.  After  considering  the  program 
of  work  set  up  for  students  in  the  vocational  classes,  it  was 
agreed  that  an  eight  months  period  of  attendance  would  allow 
the  students  time  to  complete  the  basic  units  of  work  planned 
for  the  vocational  classes.  The  school  register  was  consulted 
and  the  following  table  constructed. 
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Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Pupils  Attending  Diman 
Vocational  School  for  Specific  Periods 


Class 

En- 

roll- 

ment 

Months  Attended 

1-3 

4-6 

7 

-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

1 

9-21 

2 

2-24 

No. 

% 

No. 

% i 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

\f° 

No 

1* 

No 

fo 

Nc 

i 

1941-42 

166 

42 

25.3 

35 

21.0 

22 

13.2 

23 

13.8 

17 

10.2 

7 

4.2 

11 

6.6 

9 

5.3 

1942-43 

171 

39 

22.8 

39 

22.8 

30 

17.4 

22 

12.8 

14 

8.5 

15 

8.7 

1 

£ 

13| 

6.4 

1943-44 

81 

17 

20.9 

12 

14. e 

16 

19.7 

17 

20.9 

10 

12.3 

3 

3.7 

3 

3.7 

3 

3.7 

1944-45 

85 

15 

17.6 

12 

14.1 

12 

14.1 

15 

17.6 

9 

10.4 

14 

16.4 

5 

6.1 

3 

3.5 

1945 -46 

50 

9 

18.0 

18 

36.0 

12 

24.0 

5 

10.0 

5 

10.0 

1 

2.0 

Total 

553 

122 

22.0 

116 

20.9 

92 

16.6 

82 

14.8 

55 

9.9 

40 

7.2 

20 

3.6 

26 

4.7 

Table  I shows  the  yearly  enrollment  for  five  consecutive 


years.  Since  the  Diman  Vocational  students  may  enroll  any  time 


after  reaching  the  fourteenth  birthday,  the  period  of  attendance 


may  extend  from  one  year  to  another  or  until  the  sixteenth 
birthday.  Therefore,  these  students  are  counted  only  in  the 
year  in  which  they  enrolled.  Table  I reveals  that  U-12  or 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  attended  12  months  or  less  and  the  re- 
maining l4l  or  25*5  Per  cent  attended  13  to  24-  months.  This 
attendance  record  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  students 
seek  terminal  instimction  in  a set  up  that  serves  them  well  as 
a vestibule  to  the  working  world. 

PLAN  OF  PROCEDURE 

Method  used. — The  questionnaire  technique  was  employed 


with  student  participation  and  was  supplemented  by  personal 
and  telephone  interviews.  The  school  office  records  and  the 
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city  directory  were  consulted  in  preparing  the  lists  of  grad- 
uates according  to  classes.  Through  the  cooperation  of  three 
faculty  members,  a preliminary  questionnaire,  asking  for  com- 
ments and  criticisms  was  preoared  and  delivered  to  five  members 
of  each  of  the  five  classes  to  be  studied.  These  students  were 
selected  because  of  the  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
they  had  shown  when  members  of  the  student  body.  Twenty-four 
questionnaires  or  96. 4 per  cent  were  returned.  One  member  of 
the  Class  of  19^1-42  refused,  giving  the  reason  that  she  had 
been  out  of  school  too  long.  A few  revisions  were  made  on  the 
final  form  of  the  questionnaire. 

Preparation  of  participants. — Before  launching  the  sur- 
vey, the  guidance  classes  were  acquainted  with  the  purpose  and 
value  of  a school  follow-uo  survey.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
pupil  participation  was  to  build  up  an  attitude  of  cooperation 
so  that  when  they  in  turn  are  out  of  school  they  will  reply 
promptly  and  willingly  to  questionnaires  which  the  school  may 
send  to  them.  The  names  and  addresses  of  former  students  to 
be  contacted  were  read  to  the  classes  and  then  posted.  The 
students  volunteered  to  deliver  the  questionnaires  to  those 
with  whom  they  were  acquainted  or  near  whom  they  live. 

Distribution  of  questionnaire. — On  December  2,  19^6,  the 
questionnaire,^  a letter  of  transmittal  explaining  its  purpose 
i T See  Appendix  A 
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and  asking  cooperation  and  a return  addressed  envelope  were  de- 
livered by  students  or  mailed  to  each  of  the  259  students  to  be 
surveyed.  The  addresses  of  an  additional  29  students  were  un- 
known. The  distribution  by  classes  was  as  follows; 

Class  1941-1942  - 65 

Class  1942-19^-3  - 71 

Class  1943-1944  - 45 

Class  1944-1945  - 56 

Class  1945-19^6  - 22 

259 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  a penny  postal  card  was  sent  to 
those  students  who  had  failed  to  respond  reminding  them  of  the 
questionnaire.!/  Even  with  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
student  body  it  was  very  difficult  to  reach  all  students. 
Therefore,  personal  and  telephone  interviews  were  made  when  it 
seemed  necessary.  To  increase  the  response,  a personal  note 
was  written  to  those  graduates  who  refused  to  reply  because 
they  did  not  understand  why  the  school  was  seeking  the  informa- 
tion. In  order  to  motivate  the  distribution  of  the  question- 
naires, and  prevent  a possible  lag  in  the  return  of  them,  a 
record  sheet  was  kept  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  guidance 
room  showing  the  names  of  the  girls  who  volunteered  for  mes- 
senger service,  the  number  of  questionnaires  taken  and  the 
l/  See  Sppendix  B 
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number  returned.  A graph±/  was  kept  showing  the  rate  of  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaires.  The  final  response  is  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


Table  2.  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Replies  on  Questionnaires 
Sent  to  2S2  Diman  Vocational  School  Graduates. 


C 

Enr 

lass 

pllment 

Inquiries 

Sent 

Inquiries 

Returned 

Class 

No. 

Enrolled 

'No.  At- 
tending 
S mons 
or  more 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

19^1-19^-2 

1942-45 

1945-44 

1944- 45 

1945- 1946 

166 

171 

SI 

S5 

50 

SI 

ll 

57 

22 

4g.  7 
46.2 
60.4 
67.0 
44.0 

65 

l\ 

56 

22 

SO.  2 

59.2 

91.2 
92.4 

100.0 

46 

66 

44 

56 

22 

70.7 
92.9 

97.7 
100. 
100. 

Total 

553 

2SS 

52.0 

259 

29.9 

234 

90.3 

Of  a total  of  553  pupils  attending  Diman  Vocational  School 
from  1941-1946,  22S  or  52.1  per  cent  attended  eight  months  or 
more  and  265  or  47.9  per  cent  attended  less  than  eight  months. 

Although  31  or  4g.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  Class  of 
1941-1942  attended  eight  months  or  more,  the  addresses  of  16  were 
unknown.  Of  this  number,  4 had  married  and  moved  to  other 
states.  The  remaining  12  had  moved  from  the  address  which  was 
given  in  the  school  records,  but  could  not  be  located,  by  means 
of  the  city  directory  because  of  the  similarity  of  names.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  names  had  been  changed  thru  marriage  the 
l/  See  Appendix  C 
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difficulty  of  tracing  these  girls  arose.  In  three  instances 
wher&  questionnaires  were  sent  to  known  addresses,  the  parents 
were  unable  to  state  where  the  girls  had  established  residences. 
Eight  addresses  of  the  Class  1942-1943 > an^  4 addresses  of  the 
Class  19^3-1944  were  unknown.  One  girl  of  the  Class  1944-1945 
had  moved  to  Providence  but  her  address  was  unknown. 

Of  the  259  questionnaires  sent,  234  or  90*3  Per  cent  were 
returned.  This  response  to  the  first  follow-up  study  conducted 
by  the  school  shows  an  interest  and  a spirit  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  students  toward  the  school  in  which  they  spent  the 
last  months  of  school  life. 

Summary. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  young 
people  who  are  required  to  leave  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
to  enter  industry  must  receive  that  kind  of  education  which  will 
function  in  their  after  school  life.  The  young  people  of  their 
own  accord  select  vocational  education  knowing  that  their  school 
days  will  soon  terminate.  The  school  administration  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  training  these  girls  in  those  abili- 
ties and  attitudes  so  essential  to  success  in  the  kind  of  life 
they  are  most  likely  to  follow.  While  this  study  deals  with 
students  who  have  attended  eight  months  or  more,  the  numbdr 
who  attended  less  than  eight  months  must  be  considered  in 
planning  improvements  of  the  school  curricula. 

; A description  is  given  of  the  method  of  procedure  and  the 
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collection  of  data  used  in  this  study.  Tables  have  been  con- 
structed to  show  the  percentage  of  responses  made  by  the  stu- 
dents on  receipt  of  the  questionnaires.  The  interest  of  the 
graduates  is  shown  by  the  adequacy  of  the  response,  since  23^ 
or  90.2  per  cent  of  the  graduates  responded.  The  writer  con- 
siders a sufficient  sampling  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  these  graduates  who  have  been  out  of  school  from  one 
to  five  years. 

The  letters  received  from  the  former  students  expressed 
satisfaction  in  the  training  which  they  had  received  and  many 
expressed  a desire  to  be  helpful  in  any  school  undertaking. 
There  was  no  adverse  criticism  but  many  suggested  additional 
courses.  The  suggestions  will  be  discussed  in  a later  chapter 
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CHAPTER  II 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GROUPS  STUDIED 
Marital  Status  of  Graduates 

Terminal  education, — The  young  women  in  this  study  chose 
a homemaking  school  in  which  to  terminate  their  formal  educa- 
tion. Everything  in  their  school  environment  was  planned  to 
contribute  toward  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  home- 
making as  a worthwhile  and  satisfying  achievement  rather  than 
just  a routine  job.  These  girls  come  largely  from  families 
where  they  are  required  to  participate  in  the  care  of  the  home 
from  an  early  age.  The  termination  of  their  schooling  is  ex- 
pected  as  soon  as  compulsory  school  law  permits.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  interest  and  tendency  toward  homemaking,  they  are 
required  to  enter  industry  and  contribute  to  the  family  fi- 
nances. When  they  marry  they  are  often  expected  to  stay  on  in 
the  home  and  continue  working.  The  monetary  compensation 
secured  for  the  room  and  board  of  the  married  couple,  often 
satisfies  the  parents'  expectations  of  financial  help. 

Housing  problem. — The  present  housing  shortage  has  de- 
layed many  young  people  from  establishing  homes  of  their  own. 
This  situation  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  assume  the  full 
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responsibilities  of  horcemaking,  and  to  use,  in  a home  of  their 


own,  the  training  acquired  while  in  school. 

The  ages  of  the  girls  studied  range  from  16  to  21  years. 
The  youthfulness  of  the  respondents  would  be  a factor  to  be 
considered  in  studying  the  marital  status  of  the  group.  In 
the  years  during  the  war  and  at  the  present  time,  the  marriages 
have  increased  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  housing  conditions 
have  become  a national  problem.  In  spite  of  their  desires  in 
the  way  of  setting  up  homes,  they  are  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  housing  facilities.  Since  homemaking  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  marital  status  of  the  individuals,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  are 
single,  engaged,  or  married. 


Table  3«  Marital  Status  of  234  Vocational  School  Graduates 
Enrolled  in  Classes  1941-1946. 


194 

1-42 

194 

2-43 

194 

3-44 

1941 

194 

3-46 

To 

tal 

No. 

1 Per 
Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Single 
Engage  c 
Married 

21 

0 

23 

45. 6 
, 0 
54.3 

32 

5 

29 

43.4 

,7-5 

43.9 

3 

63.1 
13.6 

13.1 

46 

6 

4 

32.1 

10.7 

7*1 

21 

0 

1 

95.^ 

0 

^•3 

150 

17 

67 

64.1 

7.2 

23.6 

Total 

46 

99.9 

66 

99.? 

44 

99.  e 

1 

36 

, 

99.9 

22 

99.9 

234 

99.9 

Table  3 shows  that  67  or  23.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
studied  have  married  and  17  or  7.2  per  cent  are  engaged.  Since 
this  data  was  collected,  the  marriage  intentions  and  reports  of 
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the  weddings  of  some  of  the  engaged  girls  have  appeared  in  the 
local  newspaper. 

Time  between  graduation  and  marriage. — The  first  real 

■ — — "■  - — 1 — ■ * ' - ‘ - ' 

opportunity  to  utilize  their  homemaking  training  independent  of 
parental  environment  comes  to  many  girls  when  they  marry.  The 
length  of  time  between  graduation  and  marriage  will  show  how 
soon  the  girl  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking. 


Table  4.  Length  of  Time  Between  Leaving  School  and  Marriage  of 
Graduates. 


Time  Interval 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Total 

No 

& 

70 

No 

No 

% 

No 

7° 

No 

No 

^5 

Within  1 yeai 

1 

2.1 

5 

7.5 

1 

2.2 

3 

5.3 

1 

11 

4.7 

Within  2 yrs. 

2 

7 

10.6 

9 

11.3 

1 

1.7 

0 

0 

15 

6.4 

Within  3 yrs. 

10 

21.7 

14 

21.2 

2 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

11.1 

Within  4 yrs. 

6 

13.0 

3 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4.2 

Within  5 yrs. 

6 

13.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2.1 

Not  married 

21 

45.6 

37 

56.0 

76 

ai.a 

92.  a 

21 

95.4 

167 

71.3 

46 

99.7 

53 

99.  a 

44 

99.  S 

56 

99. a 

22 

99.9 

234 

99.2 

A study  of  Table  4 shows  that  out  of  a total  of  67  married 


graduates,  52  or  77.6  per  cent  have  married  within  three  years 
of  leaving  school  and  an  additional  15  or  22.3  per  cent  within 
five  years.  This  time  element  would  naturally  be  important  in 
setting  up  the  objectives  of  the  school  curricula,  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  homemaking  would  have  practical  value. 

Parental  responsibilities  of  graduates. — The  rearing  of 


children  is  an  important  homemaking  function  and  places  increased 
responsibilities  on  the  married  graduates.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  respondents  in  this  study  range  in  age  from  16  to 
21  years,  and  therefore,  the  marriage  period  for  any  one  person 
would  be  less  than  five  years.  These  facts  naturally  limit  the 
size  of  the  family  for  the  present.  The  percentage  having 
children  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  5*  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Vocational  School  Graduates 
Having  One  or  More  Children. 


Number  of 

194-1-421 

l$42-4^ 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Total 

Children 

No 

No 

No 

or 

1° 

No 

!° 

No 

to 

No 

0 

17 

es.o 

23 

79.3 

g 

100 

4 

100 

1 

100 

n 

79.1 

1 

g 

32.0 

6 

20.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20.  g 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of  the  67  total  of  married  graduates  53  or  79-1  per  cent 
have  no  children,  the  remaining  l4  or  20. g per  cent  reported 
having  one  child.  No  graduate  reported  more  than  one  child. 
Only  members  of  the  Classes  1941-1942  and  1942-1943  reported 
having  children.  These  girls  would  be  slightly  older  than 
members  of  the  three  later  classes. 

Housing  Status  of  Graduates 

New  status  acquired. — The  homemaking  responsibilities  of 
the  graduate  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  her  living 
arrangements.  The  girl  who  lives  at  home  may  have  to  perform 
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some  routine  jobs  of  homemaking  but  she  does  not  have  to  assume 
complete  responsibility.  When  she  becomes  a wage  earner,  the 
household  tasks  which  she  was  formerly  required  to  perform  in 
the  home  are  taken  over  by  another  member  of  the  family.  She 
gains  a new  status  in  the  family. 

Living  arrangements, — Many  young  couples  through  inade- 
quate housing  conditions  have  been  compelled  to  live  with  par- 
ents of  either  husband  or  wife.  Again  the  responsibilities 
will  differ.  In  many  instances  the  married  couple  contributes 
to  the  family  income  by  paying  for  room  and  board,  but  no 
responsibility  is  taken  in  managing  a home.  The  girls  with 
whom  the  writer  talked  expressed  the  hope  of  starting  a home 
of  their  own. 

In  cases  where  the  married  graduates  were  keeping  house 
on  their  own,  they  were  also  wage  earners.  This  implies  that 
the  job  of  homemaking  was  confined  to  those  hours  after  they 
had  completed  their  work  in  a store,  factory  or  sewing  shop. 
Therefore,  the  horaemaking  would  be  on  a part  time  basis.  In 
the  following  table  the  living  arrangements  are  shown. 
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Table  6.  Living  Arrangements  Reported  by  234  Vocational  School 
Graduates. 


r* 194-1-42 

1942_43 

1943-44 

1945-46 

Total 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

At  home 

with  parents. . . 

37 

SO.  4 

55 

23.3 

40 

90.9 

48 

86.7 

20 

90.9 

200 

S5.5 

Keeping  house 
on  her  own 

9 

19.5 

9 

13.6 

3 

6.8 

3 

5.3 

1 

,.5 

25 

10.6 

Living  with 
others 

not  parents. . . . 

0 

0 

2 

3.0 

1 

2.2 

5 

s.? 

1 

9 

.3,8 

46 

99.9 

66 

99.9 

44 

99.9 

56 

99.9 

22 

99.9 

234 

99.9 

From  the  total  of  234  respondents,  200  or  £$5.5  Per  cent  are 
living  at  home  with  parents.  In  Table  3 it  was  shown  that  67 
or  28.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates  had  married.  Table  6 shows 
25  0 r 10.6  per  cent  are  keeping  house  on  their  own.  Since  one 
married  graduate  designated  that  she  was  living  at  the  home  of 
others,  the  remaining  4l  or  62.6  per  cent  of  the  married  gradu- 
ates are  living  with  parents.  Of  the  9 who  reported  that  they 
were  living  with  others,  five  indicated  they  were  living  with 
sisters. 

Summary. — In  studying  the  housing  and  marital  status  of 
234  vocational  graduates,  it  is  evident  that,  in  marrying,  only 
about  one  tenth  of  them  assumed  complete  homemaking  responsibili- 
ties. The  inability  to  secure  living  quarters  of  their  own  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  situation.  One  fifth  of  the  num- 
ber married,  reported  having  one  child.  No  graduate  reported 
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more  than  one.  The  youthfulness  of  the  graduate  should  he  con- 
sidered in  noting  the  size  of  the  families.  Since  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  graduates  married  within  five  years  of  graduation 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  greater  need  for  training  in  home- 
making subjects  than  in  factual  subject  matter  if  these  girls 
are  to  derive  a lasting  benefit  from  their  education. 
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CHAPTER  III 


EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
GRADUATES  AND  NON-GRADUATES 

Girls  Seek  Homemaking  Training 
Vocational  training  preferred. — These  girls  have  chosen 
vocational  training  in  preference  to  continuing  their  education 
in  the  traditional  school  which  is  almost  wholly  designed  for 
academic  training.  The  sdhool  records  of  these  girls  usually 
indicate  that  a large  majority  are  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
type  of  education  provided  in  the  vocational  school.  The  bal- 
anced schedule  which  allows  ^0  Per  cent  of  the  time  for  shop 
training  and  ^>0  per  cent  for  cultural,  civic,  and  physical 
training  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  girls  who  will 
leave  school  at  16  years  of  age  to  enter  the  industrial  world. 

Since  there  is  no  organized  program  of  guidance  in  the  city 
of  Fall  River  at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  in  a few  cases 
where  a teacher  has  advised  the  girl  to  enter  vocational  school. 
Early  in  June  the  head  of  the  homemaking  department  of  the  Diman 
Vocational  School  visits  the  grammar  and  junior  high  schools 
to  give  pupils  of  the  graduating  classes  information  about  the 
type  and  purpose  of  the  training  offered  at  the  vocational 
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school. 

Application  blanks  for  entering  Diman  Vocational  School 
must  be  signed  by  parents  and  the  reason  for  making  the  choice 
must  be  given.  In  studying  the  blanks  returned  by  the  girls, 
the  writer  observed  that  the  chief  reason  for  entering  the 
school  was  the  desire  to  study  vocational  subjects.  After 
entering  the  school  every  girl  is  required  to  take  all  vocation- 
al and  all  academic  subjects  provided  for  a homemaking  education 

Reasons  for  leaving  school. — It  has  been  shown  in  Chanter 
that  the  specific  periods  of  attendance  differ  for  each  indivi- 
dual, and,  although  there  is  no  ruling  that  school  attendance 
must  cease  at  16  years,  continuance  beyond  this  age  is  very 
rare.  Every  effort  is  expended  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in 
urging  the  girl  to  complete  two  years  of  training,  but  little 
is  accomplished  in  this  direction  because  of  the  attractive 
jobs  and  salaries  in  industry.  The  following  table  shows  the 
response  of  the  girls  when  asked  the  reasons  for  leaving  school. 
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Table  7.  Peasons  for  Leaving  School  before  Graduation. 


l9l 

U— 42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

19^ 

^4-45 

1945-46 

Total 

Peasons 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No  reason  given. 

27 

58.8 

15 

22.7 

8 

18.1 

2 

3.5 

4 

18.1 

56 

23.9 

To  go  to  work. . . 

6 

13.0 

30 

45.4 

21 

47.7 

27 

48.2 

10 

4=5.4 

94 

40.1 

To  help  parents. 

8 

17.3 

5 

7.5 

5 

11.3 

15 

26.7 

3 

1^.6 

76 

15.3 

Rch’d  16  brthda? 

’ 0 

0 

7 

10.6 

3 

6.8 

2 

3.5 

2 

9.0 

14 

5.? 

To  eerh  money. . . 

1 

2.1 

2 

3.° 

0 

0 

3 

5.3 

2 

9.0 

8 

3.4 

Needed  at  home. . 

4 

8.6 

3 

4.5 

2 

4.5 

0 

0 

1 

4.5 

10 

4.2 

Graduated J 

0 

0 

3 

k.5 

3 

6,  8 

7 

12.5 

0 

0 

13 

5.5 

Disliked  school. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

Went  to  Florida. 

0 

0 

1 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

To  attend  Hair- 
dressing School. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

46 

99.8 

66 

99.7 

44 

99.6 

56 

99.7 

22 

99.6 

234 

99.5 

Table  7 shows  that  56  or  23*9  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
gave  no  reason  for  leaving  school.  No  explanation  can  be  given 
for  this  omission  as  every  girl  has  the  reason  for  leaving  re- 
corded on  her  school  record.  The  items  in  the  table  are  listed 
as  they  were  expressed  by  the  girls.  There  is  such  a close  re- 
lationship between  the  next  four  items  that  they  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  item  "to  go  to  work."  It  was  necessary  that  a 
girl  reach  her  sixteenth  birthday  in  order  to  earn  money  to 
help  her  parents.  The  table  shows  that  152  or  64.7  per  cent  left 
to  go  to  work. 

The  10  or  4.2  per  cent  of  the  graduates  who  were  needed  at 
home  took  care  of  younger  children  and  performed  household  tasks 
because  the  mother  was  unable  to  do  so  or  was  capable  of  receiv- 
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ing  higher  wages  than  the  sixteen  year  old  girl. 

Graduates  Reporting  Further  Schooling 
Leave  school  at  1 6. — Since  these  students  left  vocational 
school  as  soon  as  school  law  permitted  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
large  number  would  seek  further  education.  However,  those  who 
reported  further  schooling  attended  classes  that  are  related 
to  vocational  courses  such  as  commercial  courses,  clothing, 
home  nursing,  hairdressing,  and  art.  Only  one  reported  gradua- 
tion from  a school  of  Beauty  Culture.  The  others  did  not  gradu- 
ate. The  attendance  at  other  schools  is  shown  in  the  table 
below. 


Table  £.  Schools  and  Numbers  of  Students  Reporting  Additional 
Schooling. 


1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

19^ 

14-45 

1945-46 

Total 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

Evening  High  Schools 

Durfee  High  School..... 

, 2 

4.3 

3 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27.3 

Durfee  Textile  Instituti 

i 1 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5.2 

Diman  Practical  Arts... 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.7 

1 

4.5 

2 

10.5 

Roger  High  School...... 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.2 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 .2 

Business  Schools: 

Herricks  ............... 

, 1 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5.2 

Thibodeaus  

, 2 

4.3 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

2 

10.5 

Schools  of  Beauty  Culture 

Brervneh  * s...  ........... 

1 

2.1 

o 

0 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.7 

o 

0 

3 

15.7 

Correspondence  Course.... 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5.2 

Lancaster  Industrial ..... 

, 0 

o 

1 

1.5 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

5.2 

St.  Roch's  Grammar 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.7 

0 

0 

2 

10.5 

4 

7 

14.7 

4 

6.0 

4 

4.8 

3 

5.1 

2 

4.5 

19 

100.5 

26 

Of  the  total  number  of  23^  respondents,  19  or  8.1  per  cent 
reported  further  schooling.  Of  this  number  2 or  10. 5 per  cent 
returned  to  the  Practical  Art  Classes  held  two  evenings  a week 
at  the  Diman  Vocational  School  ivhere  they  were  able  to  continue 
in  the  clothing  course  in  which  they  had  achieved  worthwhile 
results  while  in  the  day  school.  Of  the  19  reporting  further 
schooling,  3 or  15.7  Per  cent  studied  Beauty  Culture.  The  one 
girl  who  reported  graduation  now  manages  her  own  shop.  The 
number  reporting  attendance  in  commercial  classes  was  9 or  47.3 
per  cent.  One  girl  reported  taking  a correspondence  course  in 
Home  Nursins-  from  the  Chicago  School  of  Nursing  and  another  re- 
ported having  studied  mathematics  and  machine  shop.  It  is 
significant  that  all  courses  attended  by  the  graduates  are  re- 
lated to  vocational  subjects.  Two  respondents  left  Diman  Voca- 
tional School  to  return  to  the  school  which  they  had  formerly 
attended  in  order  to  receive  a grammar  school  diploma.  However, 
only  one  reported  graduation. 

Periods  of  attendance. — Frequently  the  subject  studied 
will  determine  the  period  of  attendance.  A girl  who  is  studying 
commercial  subjects  at  a private  school  where  she  is  paying 
tuition  will  remain  to  graduate.  A girl  attending  public  even- 
ing school  will  extend  her  period  of  attendance  until  she  ac- 
quires a particular  skill.  Similarly  a girl  studying  Clothing 
will  remain  in  school  until  she  has  completed  the  garments 
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which  she  has  planned  on  wearing.  One  girl  told  the  writer  she 
attended  evening  school  because  she  had  nothing  else  to  do  and 
enjoyed  meeting  new  people.  The  length  of  time  the  respondents 
attended  school  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  9.  Specific  Periods  of  Additional  Schooling  Reported  by 
Graduates. 


1 941-42 1 

194g-45 

19l 

1-7-44 

191 

1-4-45 

1945-46 

Total 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

1-3  month) 

» 0 

0 

2 

4.2 

1 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

15.7 

4-6 

1 

2.1 

1 

2.1 

1 

2.1 

1 

2.1 

1 

2.1 

5 

26.3 

7-9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.1 

0 

0 

1 

5.2 

10-12  " 

4 

*.7 

0 

0 

1 

2.1 

1 

2.1 

0 

0 

6 

31.5 

17-19  " 

2 

4.7 

1 

2.1 

1 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21.0 

Tota! 

7 

15.1 

4 

S.4 

4 

S.  4 

3 

6.3 

1 

2.1 

— 

19 

— 

99.7 

— 

In  studying  Table  9*  the  attendance  at  other  schools  is 
shown  to  be  for  a very  limited  time.  Of  the  19  or  g.l  per  cent 
reporting  attendance,  10  or  5.2  per  cent  attended  between  10 
and  15  months.  The  remaining  9 or  2.9  per  cent  attended  less 
than  10  months.  The  maximum  time  for  any  one  girl  is  15  months. 
The  largest  number  from  one  class  reporting  further  schooling 
was  seven  from  the  Class  1941-194?.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  four  of  these  girls  were  members  of  the  commercial  class 
which  was  discontinued  in  1943.  These  four  girls  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  evening  classes  to  study  commercial  courses. 
Each  girl  reported  that  she  now  has  a clerical  job. 
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Summary. — These  girls  entered  vocational  school  knowing 
that  as  soon  as  school  law  permitted  they  would  leave  school  and 
enter  industry.  They  knew  that  financial  help  was  expected  by 
their  parents.  It  was  through  their  own  choices  and  that  of 
their  parents  that  they  entered  a school  where  they  followed  a 
program  designed  to  develop  well  integrated  and  socially  compe- 
tent personalities  skilled  in  the  management  of  a worthwhile 
home.  Their  choice  of  instruction  in  completing  their  education 
was  homemaking.  Since  these  girls  long  had  a mind  set  in  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  they  would  stay  in  school  and  chose  home- 
making as  the  termination  of  formal  schooling,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a large  number  of  them  would  make  an  effort  to 
acquire  formal  schooling  after  sixteen. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

OCCUPATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  GRADUATES  AND 
NON-GRADUATES  OF  HOMEMAKING  CLASSES 

Industry  Seeks  Workers 

Occupational  opportunities — 19^1-191+6. — In  studying  the 
occupational  adjustment  of  girls  who  left  school  during  the 
years  19^1  through  19^6,  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  overall 
view  of  the  work  opportunities  existing  for  these  girls  at  the 
time  when  they  were  ready  to  enter  the  industrial  world.  Their 
formal  schooling  was  terminated  when  there  was  a crying  need 
for  workers  in  industry.  The  nation  was  at  war  during  the 
first  four  years  included  in  the  survey.  Jobs  were  plentiful 
and  wages  high.  Eatperience  was  not  a requisite  in  obtaining 
employment  since  most  industries  offered  on-the-job  training. 
Employers  were  very  willing  to  place  girls  on  jobs  formerly 
held  by  young  men. 

War  workers  in  the  reconversion  period. — When  hostilities 
ceased  the  young  people  who  were  employed  in  the  war  industries 
were  absorbed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  which  were  trying 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  early  reconversion  period.  These 
demands  were  great  and  immediate  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
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was  little  changeover  of  machinery  needed,  but  a huge  volume  of 
production  was  required  to  meet  civilian  needs  which  had  been 
denied  for  so  long  a period. 

Graduates  Employed  and  Unemployed 
Employment  available. — In  most  cases  a girl  simply  had  to 
present  herself  at  the  place  of  employment  and  was  immediately 
hired.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  skill  or  experience;  she 
was  taught  how  to  perform  the  task  required.  In  spi-'-e  of  the 
fact  that  anyone  who  was  willing  and  able  to  work  could  find 
a .job,  some  of  these  girls  found  it  necessary  to  remain  in  the 
home  either  as  the  older  sister  caring  for  the  other  members  of 
the  family  or  as  a wife  and  mother  managing  a home.  Others 
finding  the  adjustments  to  work  too  difficult,  changed  from  one 
job  to  another  and  were  unemployed  at  the  time  the  questionnaire 
reached,  them.  The  number  of  respondents  employed  and  unemployed 
at  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  sent  is  shown  in  the  following 
t abl e . 

Table  10.  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Graduates  Employed  and 
Unemployed. 


Class 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Toi 

bal 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

l9Uifirp~ 

36 

15.3 

T0“ 

4.2 

46 

19.6 

194 2-45 

5b 

23.0 

12 

5.1 

66 

2S.2 

1 945-44 

37 

15.  g 

7 

2.9 

44 

lg.g 

33 

22.6 

3 

1.2 

56 

23.? 

1945-46 

20 

«.5_ 

2 

. .7 

22 

9.6 

Total 

200 

S5.2 

34 

ib.i 

2b 

99.9 

31 

In  Table  10  the  number  of  graduates  employed  is  shown  to  be 
200  or  gF.2  per  cent  of  the  total  respondents.  The  remaining 
34  or  14.1  per  cent  reported  unemployment . This  number  included. 
23  married  and  11  unmarried  graduates. 

Kinds  of  businesses  employing  graduates. — The  largest 
number  of  .graduates  obtained  employment  in  the  manufacturing 
occupations  of  Fall  River.  Formerly  the  city's  chief  industry 
was  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  In  recent  years,  this 
industry  has  expanded  to  include  the  production  of  clothing, 
household  articles,  leather  and  rubber  goods.  Ivlany  small  firms 
having  engaged  in  this  type  of  work  have  increased  the  demand 
for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor. 

Small  retail  stores  have  employed  graduates  of  the  school, 
and  many  girls  have  acquired  selling  experience  in  the  local 
Five  and  Ten  Cents  stores.  A few  graduates  reported  working 
in  laundries  and  cleaning  establishments,  but  these  jobs  were 
of  short  duration.  The  girls  reporting  clerical  jobs  indicated 
that  they  were  employed  by  manufacturing  firms. 

The  youthfulness  of  the  graduates  and  their  lack  of  experi- 
ence have  not  hindered  them  in  finding  employment.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  been  able  to  secure  employment  in  the  city  in 
which  they  received  their  education.  The  number  of  graduates 
who  have  been  employed,  in  the  city  of  Fall  Fiver  and  the  number 
employed  outside  of  the  city  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts  is 
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shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  11.  Numbers  of  Graduates  According  to  Industrial  Classi- 
fication and  Location  of  Employment. 

Industrial 

r 

Location 

Classification 

Out  of  city, 

Fall  River 

in  Mass. 

Out  of  state 

Manuf acturing. . . . 

367 

0 

9 

Retail  Selling... 

32 

0 

3 

Cl^f i cal 

13 

0 

6 

Domestic  Service. 

3 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous. . . . 

23 

1 

1 

Total 

43s 

1 

19 

The  figures  in  Table  11  represent  the  turnover  in  employ- 
ment of  this  group.  Some  of  the  girls  have  had  three  different 
jobs;  others  he.ve  had  but  one.  (It  is  known  to  the  writer  that 
some  ha.ve  had  more  than  three,  but  no  one  listed  them.  ) That 
explains  the  reason  for  the  3^7  respondents  classified  under 
manufacturing  and  representing  105  different  firms.  A total 
of  45S  jobs  is  represented  in  this  table.  The  firms  employing 
these  graduates  are  listed  for  more  detailed  information.^ 

Types  of  jobs. — In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  there 
are  several  jobs  that  the  sixteen  year  old  girl  can  learn  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  such  as  winding,  doffing,  drop  wiring, 
spooling,  cloth  inspecting,  drawing  in  threads,  and  others.  In 
1/  Appendix  S 
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manufacturing  garments,  the  hand  operators  may  he  employed  to 
perform  the  following  .jobs:  folding,  packing,  pinning,  cutting, 

trimming  threads,  or  pressing  garments.  The  machine  operators 
are  employed  to  perform  the  jobs  requiring  the  degree  of  skill 
which  the  operator  has  been  capable  of  developing.  She  may  be 
a cuff-setter,  hemmer,  pocket  setter,  yoke  maker  or  button  at- 
tacher.  She  may  operate  an  overlocker  machine,  a button  stitch- 
er, or  an  electric  presser.  The  power  machine  operators  receive 
higher  wages  and,  therefore,  many  of  the  hand  operators  find  an 
incentive  in  learning  po^er  operating.  The  kinds  of  jobs  re- 
ported by  the  graduates  have  been  classified  as  follows: 


Type  of  Job 


Number  Reporting  Job 


Power  Machine  Operators... 

Hand  Operators 

Mill  Operators 

Floor  Workers  (Inspectors) 

Clerks  in  Stores 

Rubber  Mill  Workers 

Clerical  Workers 

Waitress 

Laundry  Workers 

Nurses'  Aid 

Cashiers  (Cafeteria) 

Domestic  Service 

Nurse  Maids 

Telephone  Operators 

Receptionist 

Hair  Dresser 

Total 


139 

110 

6S 

37 

35 

22 

19 

6 

k 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

*53 


From  a study  of  this  classified  list  of  jobs  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a considerable  turn  over  in  jobs  among  some  of 
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these  girls.  Some  have  held  three  jobs  while  others  have  stayed 
on  one  job  since  leaving  school. 

Time  between  leaving  school  and  employment. — The  interval 
between  leaving  school  and  employment  was  entirely  dependent  on 
the  individual.  Since  this  study  includes  the  years  1941 
through  1946,  industrial  employment  was  at  i+s  peak.  The  time 
was  appropriate  for  the  inexperienced  person  with  a desire  to 
work  to  obtain  employment.  The  factories  and  shops  were  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  produce,  and  were  seeking  help  through  the 
newspapers.  They  required  little  or  no  training  from  the  appli- 
cant. The  interval  in  which  the  graduate  obtained  employment 
is  shown  in  the  next  table. 


Table  12.  Number  of  Months  Between  Leaving  School  and  Obtaining 
Employment. 


1941-42 

i?1 

^2-4? 

1943-44 

[ 1944-45 

1945-46 

Total 

No 

No 

fo 

Noi  % 

No 

Noi  % 

No 

Less  than  1 mq 

36 

7«.2 

54 

81.8 

I 

321 72.7 

« 

82.1 

19 

S6.3 

187 

79.9 

Between  2-J  mq 

2 

4.3 

6 

9.0 

5 7.5 

8 

14.J 

1 

4.5 

22 

9.4 

» 3-4  me 

3 

6.5 

2 

3.Q 

3!  6.2 

1 

1.7 

1 

4.5 

10 

4.2 

" 4-6  me 

4 

2.6 

2 

3.C 

i|  2. 2 

0 

0 

1 

4.5 

8 

3.4 

" 1-2  yr 

2.1 

2 

3.d 

3i  6.S 

1 

1.7 

0 

0 

7 

2.9 

i 

: 46 

1 

99.7 

66 

99.8 

44|  96.0 
1 

, 

56 

99.7 

22 

99.8 

234 

100.8 

The  number  obtaining  employment  in  less  than  a month  is 
shown  in  Table  12  to  be  187  or  79.9  per  cent.  Some  girls  in- 
dicated that  they  were  needed  at  home  immediately  after  leaving 
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school,  but  sought  jobs  later. 

Methods  of  obtaining  jobs.—  Since  the  graduates  are  young 
and  lack  experience  in  job  finding,  their  method  of  securing 
employment  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  parents  or  relatives. 
The  majority  of  these  girls  have  some  member  of  the  family  or 
a friend  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry  because  it  is 
Fall  Piver's  leading  occupation.  Yet,  in  response  to  the  in- 
auiry  on  the  method  by  which  the  job  was  obtained,  the  indica- 
tion is  that  they  were  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  help  of 
others  in  securing  employment.  Their  response  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


Table  13.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Jobs. 


1941-42 

1942-4-3 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Total 

Visited  Employers. 

25 

35 

12 

22 

9 

103 

6? 

Parents  or 
Relatives 

10 

13 

IS 

20 

g 

Through  a friend.  . 

8 

14 

g 

10 

4 

44 

U.S.  Employment 
Service 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

19 

Answered  Adver- 
tisement  

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

11 

School  teacher.... 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Private  Agency.... 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Other  Method 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  13  shows  that  some  respondents  indicated  that  they 
used  more  than  one  method  when  it  was  necessary  to  seek  another 
job.  The  table  shows  that  IO3  visited  employers  and  113  obtain- 
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ed  their  jobs  through  relatives  and  friends.  Nineteen  secured 
their  jobs  through  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  11 
answered  advertisements.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  not 
handicapped  by  youth  or  inexperience. 

Tamings  of  graduates. — One  of  the  aims  of  vocational 
education  is  to  aid  the  individual  in  acquiring  a skill  that  will 
enable  her  to  earn  a livelihood  and  take  her  rightful  place  in 
her  community  by  maintaining:  a suitable  standard  of  living.  In 

order  to  do  this  she  must  receive  a standard  of  wages  which  makes 
her  self-supporting.  These  girls  entered  industry  when  wages 
were  rising  to  new  levels.  These  new  workers  profited  by  the 

provisions  of  the  minimum  wage  and  hour  laws  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Thus  it  is  important  to  note  the  range  of 
wages  in  the  table  below. 


Table  l4.  Weekly  Wages  on  Initial  and  Final  Jobs. 


Initial  Salary 

Final 

Salary 

Low 

High. 

Median 

Mean 

Low 

High 

Median 

Mean 

1941- 42 

1942- 4^ 

1943- 44 

1944- 4r 

1945- 46 

$12.  0C 
9.0C 
16.0C 
12.  0C 
10.5C 

45.00 

55.00 

44.40 

40.  00 

30.00 

25.00 

27.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

26.  60 
26.70 
26.  S3 
24.36 
22.72 

24.00 

16.00 
22.00 
21.00 
22.00 

50.00 

65.00 

50. 00 

42.00 
4o.  00 

30. 00 
n.oo 

23.00 
23.  00 

24.00 

31.03 

30.65 

29.94 

23.39 

26.44 

In  Table  l4  the  average  initial  salary  for  Class  1941-1942 


is  shown  to  be  $26.60,  and  the  average  final  salary  of  the  same 
class  is  The  average  initial  salary  for  the  Class  1942- 


f 


19^3  is  $26.70  and  the  average  final  salary  of  the  same  class  is 
$30.65*  in  e&ch  of  the  three  other  classes  the  average  final 
salary  exceeds  the  average  initial  salary.  These  results  indi- 
cate that  experienced  graduates  receive  higher  wages.  The  table 
shows  a continuous  decrease  in  the  average  salaries  by  classes. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  reconversion  from  war  to  peace,  and 
the  youthfulness  of  the  graduates  in  the  later  classes  studied. 

Reasons  for  changing  jobs. — During  the  war  years,  when 
iobs  were  plentiful,  there  was  a tendency  on  the  pa.rt  of  un- 
skilled labor  to  go  from  one  job  to  another.  High  wages  in 
industry  was  a reason  for  changing  jobs.  Many  young  people 
oroved  temperrr.en tally  unsuited  to  perform  routine  tasks  or  to 
produce  the  amount  of  work  required  under  an  accelerated  indus- 
trial program.  A large  number  of  the  graduates  were  unaffected 
by  these  factors  as  is  indicated  by  the  number  who  made  no 
changes  in  employment. 


Table  15.  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  All  Graduates  Reporting 
Reasons  for  Changes. 


Reasons 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No  changes 

83 

26.1 

Not  enough  pay 

52 

16.4 

Disliked  job 

^3 

13.5 

Illness 

3? 

12.6 

V.ork  slack 

74 

10.7 

Better  job 

16 

5.0 

Distance  from  home 

7 

2.2 

Marriage 

6 

1.8 

Change  of  residence 

5 

1.5 

r 


c 


Table  15.  (concluded) 

36 

Reasons 

No. 

Per  Cent 

To  do  war  work 

....  5 

1.5 

Work  too  hard 

....  5 

1.5 

Disliked  forelady 

....  4 

1.2 

Misunderstanding 

. ...  4 

1.2 

Job  discontinued 

....  3 

.9 

Wanted  a change . . . 

3 

0 

• s 

Discharged 

. 6 

Fire  at  factory 

1 

.3 

No  chance  to  advance 

1 

.3 

Poor  eyesight 

1 

.3 

Could  not  get  a release... 

1 

.3 

Nurses  Training 

1 

.3 

To  start  a business 

1 

*1 

Total 


317 


99.4 


The  groups  studied  show  that  2>3  or  26.1  per  cent  remained 
on  the  initial  job.  The  primary  reason  for  job  changing  was  not 
enough  pay.  This  reason  was  given  by  52  or  16.4  per  cent.  An 


analysis  of  the  reasons  given  by  classes  was  not  considered  im- 
portant enough  to  tabulate  because  the  difference  was  not  sig- 
nificant. Too  few  cases  were  involved  to  warrant  class  listing, 
so  reporting  is  on  the  total  number  of  responses. 

Summary. — After  completing  school  attendance  required  by 
state  law,  the  majority  of  these  young  people  enter  occupations 
in  their  own  city,  where  they  find  employment  in  those  industries 


which  require  no  skill  or  a minimum  skill  such  as  the  ability 
to  operate  a sewing  machine.  While  on  the  job,  they  are  taught 
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to  operate  a power  machine  for  which  they  already  have  the  basic 
shill  acquired  in  their  vocational  training.  As  they  become 
experienced,  their  production  increases  and  also  their  wages. 
Economic  conditions  have  made  it  possible  for  these  young  people 
to  acquire  good  wages  at  this  period  and  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
employment  to  which  they  can  make  satisfactory  adjustment. 


' 


* 

- c 


CHAPTER  V 


EVALUATION  OF  HOME MAKING  EDUCATION  BY  GRADUATES 

Subjects  Studied  in  a Homemaking  School 
Homemaking  school  program. — In  order  to  understand  the 
value  of  their  training  as  estimated  by  the  graduates,  the  pro- 
gram of  a homemaking  school  must  be  considered.  The  school  aims 
to  train  girls  in  good  homemaking  and  good  citizenship.  Its 
program  of  studies  is  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  Homeraaking 

subjects  such  as  clothing,  food,  home  management,  home  nursing 
and  child  care;  2.  related  subjects:  art,  science,  mathematics 

and  guidance;  J>.  general  cultural  subjects:  English,  social 

studies,  music  and  physical  education.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
time  in  school  is  devoted  to  work  in  the  homemaking  subjects. 

A girl  enters  the  school  because  she  wishes  to  learn  to  cook, 
sew  end  manage  a home;  therefore,  the  program  is  planned  to  meet 
her  needs. 

Subjects  most  helpful. — It  is  to  be  expected  that  these 
graduates  will  find  their  vocational  training  of  immediate  prac- 
tical value.  The  girls  who  reach  sixteen  leave  school  to  go  to 
work.  They  are  able  to  obtain  employment  in  occupations  requir- 
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ing  skills  developed  in  their  home  making  training.  The  largest 
number  of  graduates  are  employed  in  the  garment  manufacturing 
industry.  Almost  every  woman  who  is  gainfully  employed  is  re- 
quired to  -perform  some  of  the  routine  tasks  of  homemaking.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  subjects  which  they  chose  to 
study  proved  most  helpful  in  their  every  day  life. 


Table  16.  Subjects  Found  Most  Helpful  by  Graduates. 


1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Total 

Subjects 

46 

66 

44 

56 

22 

234 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11 

(12) 

Vocational  Subjects: 

Clothing 

36 

78.2 

53 

80.3 

38 

86.3 

53 

94.6 

18 

81.8 

198 

84.6 

Foods 

27 

58.7 

52 

78.8 

36 

81.8 

45 

80.3 

15 

68.1 

175 

74.7 

Home  Nursing 

30 

65.2 

40 

60.6 

31 

70.4 

34 

60.7 

16 

72.7 

151 

64.5 

Home  Management 

32 

69.5 

36 

54.5 

29 

65.9 

34 

60.7 

9 

40.9 

140 

59.8 

Personal  Grooming 

32 

69.5 

37 

56.0 

36 

81.8 

47 

83.9 

19 

86.3 

171 

73.0 

Child  Care 

26 

56.5 

37 

56.0 

25 

56.8 

28 

50.0 

15 

68.1 

131 

55.9 

Cafeteria  Work 

14 

30.4 

40 

60.6 

25 

56.8 

36 

64.2 

14 

63.6 

129 

55.1 

Academic  Subjects : 

English 

28 

60.8 

36 

54.5 

28 

63.6 

31 

55.3 

15 

68.1 

138 

58.9 

Mathematics  

17 

36.9 

34 

51.5 

20 

45.4 

29 

51.7 

13 

59.0 

113 

48.3 

Guidance 

13 

28.2 

31 

46.9 

29 

65.9 

41 

73.2 

16 

72.7 

130 

55.5 

Citizenship 

15 

32.6 

25 

37.8 

19 

43.1 

21 

37.5 

9 

40.9 

89 

38.0 

Library 

16 

34.7 

25 

37.8 

18 

40.9 

23 

41.0 

9 

40.9 

91 

38.8 

Nutrition 

17 

36.9 

21 

31.8 

20 

45.4 

17 

30.3 

4 

18.1 

79 

33.7 

Related  Art 

13 

28.2 

30 

45.5 

19 

43.1 

24 

42.8 

9 

40.9 

95 

40.5 

Fabrics 

13 

28.2 

26 

39.3 

11 

25.0 

19 

33.9 

8 

36.3 

77 

32.4 

Family  Relationships 

11 

23.9 

22 

33.3 

18 

40.9 

21 

37.5 

8 

36/3 

80 

34.1 

Science 

10 

21.7 

16 

24.2 

11 

25.0 

11 

19.6 

7 

31.8 

55 

23.9 

Consumer  Education 

3 

6.5 

14 

21.2 

9 

20.4 

13 

23.2 

6 

27.2 

45 

19.2 

Physical  Education....... 

17 

36.9 

26 

39.3 

20 

45.4 

30 

53.5 

14 

63.6 

107 

45.7 

42 


The  training  in  homemaking  subjects  proved  most  helpful  to 
the  graduates  as  is  shown  in  Table  1 6.  Clothing  was  considered 
to  be  the  most  helpful  by  19 8 or  84.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates. 
Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  needle  trades.  The  least  help- 
ful vocational  subject.  Cafeteria,  was  indicated  by  129  or  55. 1 
per  cent  respondents.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
only  second  year  girls  are  required  to  take  cafeteria  work.  Of 
the  academic  subjects  English  was  indicated  as  the  most  helpful 
academic  subject  by  138  or  58*9  per  cent  of  the  graduates. 


Opinions  and  Suggestions  for  Improvement 
Quotations  from  statements  of  graduates. — The  graduates 
were  enthusiastic  in  expressing  satisfaction  with  their  training. 
A complete  response  to  this  item  was  lacking  probably  because 

the  graduates  did  not  feel  capable  of  criticizing  a school  pro- 
gram. No  adverse  criticism  was  given.  Their  opinions  and 
suggestions  are  typical  of  the  following  statements: 

"Diman  can  help  a girl  either  to  stay  at  home  or  go  to 
work.  I enjoyed  the  Home  Economics  part  of  the  program 
better  than  anything  else.  I am  married  now  for  two  years 
and  have  a daughter  seven  months  old.  I remember  the  Home 
Nursing  and  Child  Care  I had  in  school.  The  sewing  class 
was  a big  help  to  me  because  I made  all  my  baby's  layette 
before  she  was  born.  I have  my  own  home  to  take  care  of 
and  I am  working  in  the  Quality  Frock  Co.  By  the  way,  I 
still  have  and  use  the  recipes  I received  in  the  Foods 
class.  I'm  sure  the  girls  all  like  the  Homemaking  courses 
because  so  many  girls  will  leave  school  and  marry  within 
a few  years. " 
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"Could  the  school  have  a few  power  machines  so  that 
the  girls  can  learn  to  operate  a fast  machine?  Then  girls 
can  go  into  the  shops  as  experienced  help." 

"I  think  the  building  itself  could  use  a little  re- 
pairing which  would  make  it  more  pleasant  for  the  girls  and 
would  look  neater."  (Since  this  girl  attended  there  has 
been  considerable  interior  painting  done. ) 

"I  think  the  commercial  course  should  be  given  again. 
It  has  proved  helpful  in  my  case  and  for  many  of  my 
friends. " 

"I  think  it  (Diman)  should  have  a class  where  those 
who  wish  to  take  up  typing  and  shorthand  can  do  so.  If 
they  had  a course  there  at  school  they  would  have  something 
to  look  forward  to.  Not  every  girl  likes  to  go  into  a shop 
and  work  on  power  machines." 

"Stress  more  than  ever  what  school  does  for  one.  My 
one  regret  is  that  I didn't  learn  more  when  I had  the 
chance. " 


"The  school  was  a great  help  to  me  and  now  to  my  fami- 
ly. I had  the  grandest  teachers  and  as  long  as  the  teacher 
are  the  same  as  they  were  before,  I don't  think  they  need 
advice  from  me." 


s 


"I  cannot  understand  why  the  commercial  course  was 
abolished  for  it  was  very  helpful  to  me,  and  I'm  sure  it 
would  be  to  others. " 


"I  think  for  one  thing  you  should  have  continued  the 
commercial  course,  and  also  keep  the  girls  interested  as 
you  did  in  my  time  by  having  different  activities.  That  is 
one  thing  that  most  girls  enjoy — taking  part  in  school  ac- 
tivities." 

"All  the  subjects  are  very  helpful  to  a young  girl 
who  is  planning  to  wed  and  expects  to  set  up  her  own  home." 

"In  my  opinion  I think  a needle  work  class  would  be  a 
big  improvement.  If  I had  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
knit,  crochet  and  embroider  I would  have  appreciated  it 
very  much. " 


"It  is  a long  time  since  I attended  Diman,  but  will 
always  remember  that  I often  wished  they'd  teach  Hair  Dress 
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ing,  bookkeeping  and  typing. n 

MI  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  teach  girls  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  cotton  mills.  It  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  choose  between  different  kinds  of  work.  I 
am  now  working  in  a mill  and  find  the  work  much  more  inter- 
esting than  in  the  shop. ” 

”1  think  we  should  have  had  more  time  in  Home  Nursing 
and  Child  Care  rather  than  a few  other  things  that  I feel 
are  not.  so  necessary.  I worked  at  a hospital  for  one  year 
and  found  my  training  at  Diman  a great  help. " 

"I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  the  way  they 
helped  me  in  my  school  work.  I often  think  of  the  nice 
times  we  had  at  school  and  wish  I were  back.  So  you  see 
how  difficult  it  is  to  think  of  ways  of  improving  the 
school.  " 

The  largest  number  expressed  the  idea  that  commercial  sub- 
jects would  be  valuable  to  them.  The  item  receiving  the  least 
response  was  the  request  for  suggestions  for  improvement.  This 
lack  of  response  could  be  due  to  a tendency  to  avoid  committing 
themselves  or  inability  to  express  their  ideas. 

Summary. — This  chapter  indicates  that  the  girl  trained  in 
homemaking  subjects  realizes  the  practical  value  of  her  educa- 
tion. The  vocational  subject  considered  most  helpful  is  Cloth- 
ing, in  which  class  the  girls  develop  skills  required  in  the 
garment  manufacturing  industry  which  employes  a large  number  of 
these  graduates.  English  was  checked  as  the  most  helpful  of  the 
academic  subjects.  The  graduates  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  type  of  training  they  had  received. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  PROPOSED  USES  OF  DATA 
The  Summary 

Reasons  for  collecting  data. — The  data  collected  by  means 
of  questionnaires  were  to  show  the  occupational  adjustments  that 
sixteen  year  old  school  leavers  are  able  to  make  in  an  industrial 
community  when  they  have  followed  a homemaking  school  program. 

The  Diman  Vocational  School,  Girls’  Division  has  completed  a 
five  year  period  in  which  homemaking  education  is  the  primary 
phase  of  the  vocational  training.  Due  to  the  war  and  the  high 
rate  of  employment,  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  make  a five 
year  survey  of  the  school’s  graduates.  The  limited  vocational 
interests  of  these  girls  have  led  them  into  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled occupations.  The  data  collected  show  that  the  majority 
of  these  graduates  remain  in  the  community  in  which  they  were 
educated.  Therefore  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  educators 
of  this  community  to  provide  vocational  training  courses  which 
better  enable  the  graduates  to  enter  the  occupations  of  their 


The  data  collected  by  means 
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of  questionnaires,  letters,  telephone  calls,  personal  interviews 
and  home  visits  may  he  summarized  as  follows; 

1.  Young  people  who  are  required  to  leave  school  at  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  enter  industry  enrolled  at  the  Diman  Voca- 
tional School,  Girls'  Division  to  study  homemaking  prior  to 
earning  a living  in  the  jobs  available  in  the  community. 

2.  Data  on  marital  status  of  graduates  show  one  fourth  of 
respondents  have  married  within  five  years  of  graduation,  but 
due  to  the  present  housing  shortage,  only  one  tenth  of  respond- 
ents have  assumed  homemaking  responsibilities. 

3.  The  respondents,  who  terminated  their  formal  schooling 
as  soon  as  state  law  permitted,  reported  that  further  education, 
which  was  very  limited,  was  related  to  the  vocational  studies. 

4.  A study  of  the  occupational  adjustment  of  the  graduates 
shows  that  employment  was  obtained  in  occupations  requiring  no 
skill  or  a minimum  of  skill  which  can  be  acquired  in  their 
homemaking  training. 

5.  Graduates  expressed  satisfaction  with  training  received 
and  found  vocational  subjects  of  more  immediate  value  than 
academic  subjects. 

6.  The  study  proves  that  homemaking  education  has  a two- 
fold value  in  that  it  not  only  prepares  a girl  to  become  an 
efficient  homemaker,  but  also  provides  basic  training  for  wage- 
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Proposed  Uses  of  Data 

Value  of  data. — The  collection  of  data,  the  tabulation  of 
the  findings  for  more  intensive  study,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  data  csn  only  be  valuable  if  school  authorities  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  expanding  the  vocational  training 
in  accordance  with  the  vocational  opportunities  existing  in  the 
community.  The  needs  of  future  students  of  the  school  will  be 
met  more  adequately.  Any  suggestions  made  for  increasing  the 
opportunity  for  occupational  adjustment  through  vocational 
training  would  be  in  line  with  sound  guidance  practices.  There- 
fore the  following  procedures  are  recommended  by  the  writer. 

Proposals  to  be  considered. — 

A.  Administrative  procedures 

1.  Conduct  a broader  study  of  pupils  throughout  the 
school  system  in  order  to  discover  the  students  who 
would  benefit  by  the  type  of  terminal  education  of- 
fered for  girls  at  the  Diman  Vocational  School. 

2.  Provide  a system  of  measuring  and  analyzing  pupils' 
abilities  to  make  possible  recognition  of  individual 
differences. 

. Set  up  an  adequate  system  of  guidance  throughout  the 
school  system  so  that  pupils  can  be  adjusted  properly 
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in  the  early  years  of  schooling,  and  thus  obtain  op- 
timum results  in  the  later  years. 

Study  the  present  vocational  curriculum  with  a view 
to  adding  courses  which  would  meet  further  needs  of 
homemakers  and  also  train  them  for  jobs  available  in 
the  community. 

B.  Guidance  procedures 

1.  Provision  for  in-service  guidance  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  system  that  they  may  better  understand  the 
nature  and  needs  of  guidance  service,  and  make  ap- 
propriate and  essential  contributions  through  their 
respective  subjects. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  for  imparting  occupa- 
tional information  by  introducing  a course  in  Occupa- 
tions at  the  ninth  grade  level. 

3.  Provision  of  a Placement  and  Follow-up  Service  through 
which  an  adequate  number  of  trained  counselors  would 
aid  students  in  choosing,  entering  and  succeeding  in 
an  occupational  field. 

4.  Recognize  the  need  of  the  individual  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  a personal  interview  which  is  an  in- 
dispensable guidance  technique. 

5.  Organize  group  guidance  classes  for  work  on  personal 
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and  social  problems  common  to  the  adolescent  youth. 

6.  Acquaint  puoils  of  secondary  age  level  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  a planned  follow-up  study  so  that 
cooperation  will  be  secured  after  student  has  left 
school. 

7.  Survey  sixteen  year  old  school-leavers  from  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  to  learn  the  occupational  ad- 
justments made  by  that  group. 

C.  Instructional  procedures 

1.  Present  vocational  and  academic  teachers  of  the  Diman 
Vocational  School,  Girls’  Division  evalus.te  their 
courses  of  study  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  this 
study. 

2.  Conduct  a second  follow-up  study  at  the  end  of  a five 
year  period  to  get  a better  conception  of  occupation- 
al stability. 

3.  Establish  cordial  and  helpful  relationships  within 
the  community  by  having  students  participate  in  com- 
munity projects. 

4.  Secure  cooperation  of  parents  by  acquainting  them 
with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  homemaking  education 
through  Parent  Nights,  home  visits,  home  projects  and 
public  assemblies. 
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5.  Investigate  opportunities  for  providing  work  experi- 
ence for  girls  who  intend  to  enter  the  clothing  manu- 
facturing industry  as  an  occupational  choice. 

6.  Continue  to  appraise  the  present  school  program  in  the 
li<?ht  of  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
young  girls  whom  it  has  served. 
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A Questionnaire  and  Letter  of  Transmittal 
B Follow-Up  Postal  Card 

C Craph  Showing  Fate  of  Return  of  Questionnaire 
D Industrial  Classification  Table 
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APPENDIX  A 


Survey  of  Diman  Vocational  School  Graduates 

1.  Your  Name 

Your  maiden  name,  if  married 

2.  You r Address  

Street  and  Number  City  or  Town  State 

3*  Your  Marital  Status : Please  check:  Single Engaged  Married 

a.  If  married,  how  soon  after  leaving  school  did  your  marriage 
take  place?  Please  check:  Before  leaving 1 yrs. 

2 yrs. 3 Yrs.  4 Yrs.  5 Yrs. 

b.  If  married,  have  you  any  children?  Check:  Yes No 

If  Hyestt  how  many  children?  

4.  Your  Living  Arrangements: 

Please  check  the  statement  that  describes  your  living 
arrangements: 

a.  Living  at  home  with  parents  

b.  Keeping  house  "on  your  own"  

c.  Living  at  the  home  of  others  (not  parents)  _ 

5.  Your  Schooling: 

a.  If  you  left  before  graduation  please  tell  why ___ 


b.  Have  you  attended  any  school  since  leaving  Vocational 

School?  Check:  Yes No 

c.  If  you  have,  will  you  tell  us  about  it  in  the  spaces  below? 


Name 

of  School 

Number  Mos. 
Attended 

Did  you  graduate? 
Yes  No 

Wh&t  subjects 
did  you  study? 

1. 

2. 

6.  Your  Employment: 


a.  Are  you  employed?  Check;  Yes__  No 


b University 

School  of  Education 
Library 


0 . I 


' 


s 
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6.  Your  Employment  (continued) 
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b.  List  places  where  you  have  worked  since  leaving  Vocational 
School. 


Name  of  Firm 

^ 

Address 

Kind  of  Business 
(Garment  manufacturer, 
restaurant,  etc.) 

1. 

2. 

la 

Use  other  side  if  necessary 

o.  Please  describe  in  the  spaces  below  each  position  you 
have  had. 


Name  each  job  held 

Length  of 
time  you 
had  job. 

Weekly  Wages 
Received 
(Average ) 

Kind  of  work  you 
did  on  this  job. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Use  other  side  if  necessary 

d.  About  how  many  months  was  it  after  you  left  Vocational 

School  before  you  got  your  first  job?  months. 

e.  How  did  you  get  your  job  (s)?  Check: 

Parents  or  relatives  Private  Agency 

Visited  employers  School  teacher 

Answered  advertisement  Through  a friend 

U.  S.  Employment  Service Name  other  method  here 

f.  Why,  if  at  all,  did  you  change  jobs? 

First  job 

Second  job 

Third  j ob 
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7.  Your  opinion  of  Vocational  School  Courses 

a.  Please  check  those  subjects  taken  at  Diman  Vocational 
School  which  you  have  found  most  helpful. 


Nutrition 

Science 

Fabrics 

Family  Relationships 

Consumer  Education 

Guidance 

Art 

Library 

Citizenship 

English 

8.  Your  Opinion  of  How  Pi  man  Ca: 


Clothing 

Foods 

Cafeteria 

Home  Nursing 

Child  Care 

Home  management 

Personal  Grooming 

Physical  Education 

Mathematics 


Be  Improved 


a.  Will  you  please  write  in  the  space  below  and  on  the  other 
side  if  necessary,  one  or  two  ways  in  which  you  believe 
our  school  can  be  improved  so  as  to  be  of  more  help  to 
its  students? 


Your  opinion  is  valued 
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Diman  Vocational  High  School 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 


December  1,  19^6 


Dear  Graduate, 

We  are  making  a study  of  the  pupils  who  have  attend- 
ed Diman  Vocational  School  so  that  we  may  learn  how  they 
are  getting  along.  We  wish  to  plan  a better  program  for 
the  girls  now  attending.  If  each  girl  will  provide  the 
kind  of  information  asked  for  on  the  enclosed  form,  we 
would  be  very  grateful. 

Remembering  you  as  I do,  I feel  that  you  will  be 
willing  to  help  us  make  this  study  a success.  Won't  you 
fill  out  the  form  and  return  it  sealed  in  the  enclosed 
envelope? 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  will  appreciate 
greatly  your  help. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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APPENDIX  B 


(Follow-up  Postal  Card.) 


Dear  Graduate, 

Did  you  receive  the  questionnaire  which  I 
sent  to  you  December  2?  If  so,  won’t  you  take 
a few  minutes  to  fill  it  in.  If  you  have  lost 
or  misplaoed  it,  I shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
another. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Table  17.  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Graduates  and  Non  Gradu- 
ates Employed  and  Places  of  Employment. 


Industrial 

Classification 


Fall  River 


No 


Location 


Out  of  City 


No 


Out  of  State 


No 


£ 


Awnings: 

Fall  River  Awning  Co, 


.4 


0 


Bakers: 

Po eerier  Edmour 
North  Tiverton. 
Terminal  Bakery 


1 

0 

3 


.4 

0 

1.2 


0 

0 

0 


Binders: 

Elbe  File  & Binder  Co... 


7 


2.9 


0 


Biscuit  Companies: 

Bristol 

Rubin 


2 

3 


Boxes: 

Corrugated  Box  Co 3 

High  Point  Paper  Box  Co.  1 


Braids: 

Heywood  Narrow  Fabric  Co  2 
Peerless  Braid  Co 1 


Cans: 

American  Can  Co 
Mason  Can  Co. . . 


0 

0 


.g  0 

1.2  0 


1.2  0 
.4  0 


.S  0 

.4  0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

1 


Chenille: 

Crown  Tuft  Mfg  Company. . 


3 


1.2 


0 


Cleaners : 

Genes  Cleansers  & Dyers.  1 

White  House  Cleaners....  1 


.4  0 
.4  0 


0 


0 


0 0 
0 0 


Clothing: 

Acme  Clothing  Co 

Advance  Frock  Corp 

Anderson-Little  Co.,  Inc 


1 

7 

5 


.4 

2.9 

2.1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


o^o  o 00  00  00  o 00  000 


I 
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Table  17.  (continues) 


« 


Location 

Fall 

River 

Out  of  City 

Out  of 

State 

No 

o 7 

No 

■r- 

No 

% 

Clothing:  Continues 

Arkay  Fant s Co 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bedford  Frocks  Tno ....... 

2 

.8 

0 

o 

o 

o 

C ?c.  T5  Sport  swea  r j 

1 

.4 

0 

o 

o 

o 

f!ape  Cob  Dress  Co........ 

2 

.8 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Compton  Mfg  Co 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Da n 1 e 1 s Jos ep h Co  ........ 

1 

.4 

0 

o 

o 

o 

FI  ena  Frock  Co 

1 

.4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

F s s e x Mfg  Co.. 

1 

.4 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Fvmar  Products  Tnc.  ...... 

2 

.8 

0 

o 

o 

o 

I E Mfg  Co 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

K & G Mfg  Co 

4 

1 .7 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Kay  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.. 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kravil  Mfg  Co.. 

1 

.4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

La  Dame  Garment  Mfg 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Little  Dorothy  Dress 

Shop 

1 

.4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Lucille  Mfg  Co.. 

1 

,4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Merit  Mfg  Co 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Perfect  Garment  Co.,  Inc, 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S & S Mfg  Co 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Troy  Clothing  Specialty 

Company 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wind son  Mfg  Co 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cloth  Printing: 

Midland  Print  Work 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cotton : 

Arkwri ght  Corp  . 

4 

1 .7 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Davis  Screen  Plant ....... 

4 

1 .7 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Pepperell  Mfg  Co 

3 

1 .2 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Seal  Sac  Inc  

9 

3.8 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Cot  ton  Goods  : 

• 

Berkshire  Fine  Spinning 

Inc  

11 

4 .6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Lamport  Co • , Inc  ......... 

8 

3.4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Luther  Mfg  Co 

3 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sagamore  Mfg  Co  ...  

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Howard  Arthur  Mfg  Co...., 

1 

.4  i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  17 . (continues) 


Industrial 

Location 

Classification 

Fall 

River 

Out  of  City 

Out  of  State 

No 

i - 

No 

V 

No 

~ r 

Curtains: 

Atlas  Curtain  Inc 

7 

1.  2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Avon  Curtain  Corp 

y 

3 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Fall  River  Curtain  Co... 

y 

7 

2.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pilgrim  Curtain  Shop.... 

2 

.g 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Potash  Curtain  Co 

1 

.4 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Curtain  Manufacturers: 

Charleen  Mfg  Co 

4 

.7 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Hand  Louis  Inc 

12 

• ( 

5.1 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Lai  tv  Mfg:  Co 

1 

.4 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Metacomet  Mfg  Corp 

3 

1.  2 

o 

o 

o 

Ray  Curtain  Corp 

y 

l 

.4 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Cutlery: 

Pex  Cutlery  Co 

o 

0 

0 

o 

1 

4 

Department  Store: 

• * 

Carroll  Cut  Pate  Stores. 

l 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Charm  Fashion  Store 

l 

.4 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Crown  Dept.  Store 

i 

.4 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Enterprise  Dept.  Stores. 

l 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gorins  Stores  Inc 

i 

.4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Grant  W.  T.  Co 

2 

. s 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Me  Whirr  R A Co 

2 

. s 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Sears  Roebuck  & Co 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Draperies: 

Palmer  & Friedman  Weaver 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dresses-Children*  s 

Smart  Set  Mfg  Co.,  Ino.. 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dress  Manufacturers: 

Bayside  Mfg  Co.,  Inc.... 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bessdress  Co 

1 

.4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Center  Garment  Inc 

2 

.g 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Cotton  City  Wash  Frocks 

Inc 

2 

. g 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Green  D.  & Son  Inc 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Har— Lee  Mfg  Co 

27 

11.5 

0 

0 

o 

o 

% 


X . k 


> 
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Table  17.  (continues) 


Industrial 

Classification 

Location 

Fall  River 

Out  of 

City 

Out  of  State 

No 

16“ 

No 

IT 

Dress  Mfg. : Continues 

Pique  Dress  Co 

2 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Quality  Frocks  Corp 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Royal  Garment  Co 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Druggist: 

Cascade  Drug  Co.,  Inc... 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Globe  Pharmacy 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

Mohican  Drug  Co 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Walgreen  Drug  Store 

2 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elastic  Goods: 

Grip  Tex  Mfg  Co.,  Inc... 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fire  Extinguishers: 

Pyrene  Mfg  Co 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

Five,  Ten  & Twenty-Five 
Cents  Stores: 

Kres^e  S.  S.  Co 

5 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newberry  J.  J.  Co 

3 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Woolworth  F.  W 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fruit -Re tail: 

Ideal  Fruit  3tore 

2 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gas  Company: 

Fall  Fiver  Gas  Company. . 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hairdressers: 

Brown  Dora  Beauty  Shop.. 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Marie  Alice  Beauty  Shop. 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rita  Mae  Beauty  Shop.... 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hats: 

Msrvin  Hat  Corp 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Narraghnsette  Hats  Inc.. 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Society  Club  Hats  Corp.. 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wie deman  Hat  Co 

2 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ 

i 

/ 


i 

f 


» 
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Industrial 

Classification 


Fall  River 

Out 

of  City 

Out 

of  State 

No 

% 

/O 

No 

_ 2l_ 

No 



Location 


Homes-Convale  scent : 

Pine  Gables  Convalescent 

Home 

Rochefort  Convalescent 
Home 

Hospitals: 

Audubon  Hospital 

St.  Anne's  Hospital 

F.  R.  General  Hospital.. 
Truesdale  Hospital 

House  Furnishings: 

B & J Housewares 


Knit  Goods: 

Bristol  Knitting  Co 

Fall  River  Knitting  Co.. 

Laundries: 

Favorite  Laundry 

Globe  Laundry 

Peerless  Laundry 


Leather  Goods: 

Gamma  Leather  Gds.  Co... 

Luggage: 

U.  S.  Trunk  Co 


Markets: 

Hudner  Mkts.  Inc.. 
Stop  & Shop  Market, 


Mens  Furnishings: 

Auerbach  Bathrobe  Co.... 
Dunmar  Robes  Mfg  Co.,  Inc 
Fall  River  Bathrobe  Co... 

Opticians: 

Community  Optician 


0 

1 


0 

2 

2 

2 


i* 


1 

1 

1 


2 

4 


2 

1 


3 

1 

2 


0 1 
.4  0 


0 | 1 
.g  0 
.S  O 
.g  1 0 


.4  0 


1.2 

5.9 


.4 

.4 

.4 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


.g 

1.7  10 


.g  0 

.4  0 


1.2  0 
.4  |o 
.g 


.4 

0 


.4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

6 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


.4 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


- 


* 


I 


* ff 


r 


r 


c 


Table  17.  (continues) 
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Location 


Classification 

Fall 

River 

Out  of  City 

Out 

No 

No 

ar 

70 

No 

• 

Paper  Tubes: 

Bay  State  Tube  Co 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

Restaurant s: 

Waldorf  Restaurant 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Yan's  Restaurant 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Young's  Restaurant 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Rubber  Products: 

Bristol  Rubber  Co 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Firestone  Rubber  & Latex 

Products  Co 

25 

10.6 

0 

0 

0 

Sportswear: 

Anawan  Sportswear  Co.... 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Belle  Mfg  Co 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Dove  Novelty  Co 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Ideal  Sportswear  Co 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

Kay  Sportswear  Co 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester  Suortwear  Co, 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Rochelle  Sportswear  Co,, 

3 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

Textiles: 

Plymouth  Print  Co 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Vernay  Corp 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Thread: 

American  Thread  Co 

31 

13.2 

0 

0 

0 

Underwear : 

Chromow,  Joseph 

3 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

Schmerson,  I & Son 

4 

1.7 

0 

0 

0 

War  Supplies: 

Excel  Foundry  Inc 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

Webbing: 

Marcy  Fabrics  Co 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Wood  Products: 

United  Woods  Specialty 

Mfg  Co 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

T 


0 

0 


OOO  _d-  O OOOOOOO  OO  O OO 
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• ! 
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Table  17*  (concluded) 


Industrial 

Classification 

Location 

Fall 

River 

Out  of 

City 

Out  of 

State 

No 

No 

?» 

No 

1° 

Yarn: 

Maplewood  Yarn  Mills  Inc 

3 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

River  Mills  Corp 

2 

.£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous: 

Domestic  Service 

3 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newport  Telephone  Co.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

Doctors  office 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newport  Naval  Station. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4.7 

So.  California  Telephone 

Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

New  Jersey  Telephone  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

L 
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